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young and distinguished artist; Dr Elliotson,328 a dark, sombre, taciturn,
powerful-looking man, with coal-black hair, and a beard as black, fringing
round his face; Mr. Charles Reade329 (author of Christie Johnstone, and other
novels, and many plays) a tall man, rising of thirty, fair haired, in good flesh,
and not of an especially intellectual aspect, but of agreeable talk and demeanor.
Miss Glyn was not there when I arrived, but soon came in, hot and wearied
from the stage; and when she shook hands with me, her own was moist, and
gave me a strong idea of how exhausting stage-exertions are.330 She is not
pretty at all, either in face or figure, which is broad and full, with a short [139]
neck; but I can conceive that she may have a good deal of power in her acting.
She is more haunted by the trick, tone, and glance of the actress than either of
the other distinguished ladies whom I have met; but I should say that she still
retains a native goodness and simplicity. Sitting next her at supper, she alluded
to her statement, a few evenings ago, that she had read the Seven Gables
thirteen years since, and inquired if she had not made a little mistake. I said
that she had, but that I felt much flattered by it, because it could only have
arisen from the book having made itself so much a part of the permanent furni-
ture of her mind, that she could not tell when she first became acquainted with
it. She laughed, and seemed a little confused, as well she might. I went home at
about y* past 12.

On Sunday morning, at ten and a quarter, I went to the Waterloo Station,
and there meeting Bennoch and Dr. Mackay, took the rail for Woking, where
we found Mr. S. C. Hall's carriage waiting to convey us to Addlestone, about
five miles off. On arriving, we found that Mr. and Mrs. Hall had not yet returned
from Church. Their place (which they call Firfield) is an exceedingly pretty
one, and arranged in very good taste. The house is not [140] large, but is filled,
in every room, with fine engravings, statuettes, ingenious prettinesses, or
beautifulnesses, in the way of flower-stands, cabinets, and things that seem to
have flowered naturally out of the characters of the occupants. There is a
conservatory connected with the drawing-room^ and enriched with beautiful
plants, one, at least, of which, has a certain interest, as being the plant on which
Coleridge's eyes were fixed, when he died. This Conservatory is likewise beauti-
fied with several very fine casts of statues by modern sculptors, among which
was the Greek Slave of Powers, which my English friends criticised as being
too thin and meagre; but I defended it as in accordance with American ideas of
feminine beauty. From the Conservatory we passed into the garden, but did not
minutely examine it, knowing that Mr. Hall would wish to lead us through it in
person. So, in the meantime, we took a walk in the neighborhood, over styles
trie], and along by-paths, for two or three miles, till we reached the old village
of Chertsey. In one of its streets stands an ancient house, gabled, and with
the second story projecting over the first, and bearing an inscription to the
purport that the poet Cowley had once resided, and, I think, [141] died, here.
Thence we passed on till we reached a bridge over the Thames, which, at this
point (about twenty-five miles from London) is a narrow river, but looks clean